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ORK is for the workers and Heaven 
for us all,’’ is only another way of 
saying that ‘“‘virtue is its own and 
only reward.’”’ We may talk about 
arts and crafts movements and all 
they are intended to do for the 
workers—but after all ‘““The Lord 
helps those who help themselves.”’ 

And the especial good which we 
derive from arts and crafts exhibits, 
to which we contribute in many instances our heart’s blood, 
the real benefit, lies in the effort of the work itself; whether 
we attract attention, or sell our handiwork, is a secondary 
matter, a mere question of bread arid butter for the flesh 
that is weak. For the spirit, the reward accompanies the 
effort. But, after all, without the bread and butter the 
spirit grows faint; so we sacrifice the soul’s effort for 
the body’s need and thus lose our reward, and in the end 
the bread and butter too. For the public may for a little 
while support a fad or fancy, but only the really good 
work—the soul’s expression—lasts through fashion’s changes. 

LEAGUE NOTES 

—- cannot be accepted for criticism after March 
first. All received up to that time will be returned 
if possible by April first. 

The annual exhibition of the National League of Min- 
eral Painters will open at the Art Institute, Chicago, April 
30th, continuing until May 26th. After that the work will be 
exhibited at Burley & Co.’s for a few weeks. It is hoped 
that every member who has had the criticisms, will send in 
the finished piece and that those members, who have not 
had time to submit their designs for criticism will send in 
their work for the exhibit. 

_ This is the cut of shape select- 
ed for problem seven in place of 
the one we hoped to have manu- 

eh from a League drawing. 

ease remember that my address ‘‘Conyentional” Sugar No. 8022 
has been changed 

4112 Perry Ave. The following notes by Mrs. Bergen will 

be of interest to all League members. 

| Mary A. FARRINGTON. 


_ In the Traveling Exhibition of the National League of 
Mineral Painters this year we should first look at the ad- 
vancement in quality rather than quantity. No one who 
has followed the work displayed from year to year can fail 
to notice the wonderful growth of each exhibition. Our 
study with Miss Bessie Bennett of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, has been of great benefit as well as pleasure to all 
who have availed themselves of this privilege. The num- 
ber of pieces is not as large as in previous years, but that 
i a measure is due to the fact that the study course last 
year called for larger pieces and therefore necessitated 
much more time and thought being given to their execution. 

The exhibition opened in May 1907 and was at the 
rt Institute, Chicago, for three weeks in connection with 


that of the Chicago Ceramic Art Association. During the 
Summer months it was stored as no club would consider 
entertaining it until Fall. 

In October it was started east stopping first at Pitts- 
burg, where it was favorably mentioned by the press of 
that city. From there it was sent to Augusta, Maine. 
The Augusta Club was enthusiastic in its praise and thought 
it surpassed the work in any previous exhibit. Portland 
came next and thought it ahead of any other year’s work. 
From Portland it was sent to Boston in November. ‘These 
three Clubs have entertained the exhibit every year. 

Springfield, Mass., for the first time, asked that they 
might have a chance to view the work and on December 5th 
and 6th the work was on exhibition in that city. It 
seems to be a difficult task to decide what to do about the 
West this year. All of the Clubs have been written to 
from three to four times, some of them have responded 
very promptly and are anxious to have the exhibit. Others 
have not been heard from at all and as the distances are so 
great and transportation so extremely high, the committee 
hardly know what to do. The itinerary has been made out 
however and appears below, all clubs not having written 
the committee in regard to the matter would greatly accom- 


modate them by communicating with them immediately. 


We have made the time between each city long enough to 
admit of shipment by fast freight. Whether this itinerary 
will be carried out to the letter depends largely on the 
responses received from the clubs and also on the transpor- 
tation, it is as follows: ; 

Topeka, Kansas, January 8th to 12th. 

Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas, Jan. 18th to 21st. 

Denver, Col., Jan. 30th to Feb. 3d. 

Los Angeles, Feb. 24th to 27th. 

San Francisco, March roth to 23d. 

Portland, Ore. April 12th to 16th. 

Miss Florence Davis, Seattle, April 23d to 26th. 

St. Paul, Minn., May 2oth to 23d. 

Returning to Chicago for distribution. 

LULA C. BERGEN, 
Chairman of Transportation Committee. 
7404 Harvard Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
ST. PAUL ART LOAN EXHIBITION 
Elizabeth Hood 

| a Italy, the Renaissance may have occured four hun- 
dred years ago. In St. Paul, it is just beginning. 
In opening the Art Loan Exhibition given by the Arts 
Guild of St. Paul, Governor Johnson said: ‘‘Whistler and 
Sargent, Hawthorne and Lowell and MacDowell, will mean 
as vitally the United States to the future as can any financier 
and captain of industry; and will mean more permanently 

as contributors to the future of this nation.’ 

Under the direction of Miss Wheelock, President of the 
Arts Guild, and Miss Newport, Chairman of the Art Loan 
Committee, the first week of November saw gathered to- 
gether in the Auditorium such an assemblage of rare and 
beautiful objects as would do credit to a much older and 
larger city. With the exception of paintings and manu- 
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scripts, nearly every thing was of local ownership. Antique 
furniture, old jewelry, silver and lace, Japanese prints and 
curious musical instruments,—of all these things there was 
wealth unlooked for. 

No department, however, was finer than that devoted 
to old china. Here, as elsewhere the rule was not quantity 
but quality. Doubtful pieces were not admitted, and few 
duplicates. Even so, it was impossible to find room for all 
of the fine pieces that were offered. | 

The Germann Collection contained about one hundred 
pieces formerly the propetty of George III, which have 
come down to the present owners from an ancestor who was 
Bailiff of Windsor Park,during the last years of the eighteenth 
century. Old Worcester and Sévres, with their scarcely 
humbler companions, made up a collection so notable that 
it may ultimately become the property of the city. 

Decorators of china who are prone to overload could 
have no better object lesson than the gold and white Sévres 
formerly owned by Napoleon III, or the delicate cup with 
simple bands of pink and green and gold, bearing the crest 
of Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico. 

Of still greater historic interest was a platter from the 
set presented to Washington by officers of the French fleet. 


In the center of the blue bordered oval, was painted the . 


insignia of the Order of the Cincinnati. Washington 
pitchers and plates commemorating the early history of our 
country, seemed things of yesterday, beside old Delft tiles 
whose soft blue and creamy white proclaimed their age. 
Two placques of Capo di Monte bore youthful likenesses of 
Marie Antoinette and Louis the Dauphin. A teapot with 
braided handle and other choice pieces of Lowestoft; Delft 
hot water plates, copper and silver lustres, curious Italian 
faience, delicate Chelsea, a Bow figurine ;—all these claimed 
attention. But for china to live with, and use and enjoy, 
nothing surpassed the Meissen. It is a pity that for table- 
ware, our decorators do not work more along those lines. 
The exhibition was most successful from all standpoints. 
It was educational; it made scores of new friends for the 
Arts Guild; and the profits will serve as the nucleus of a 
fund to erect a permanent fine arts building in St. Paul. © 


£ 
UNDERGLAZE PAINTING | 
F, Alfred Rhead 
(CONCLUDED) 


The painting of a snow effect—studied from my studio 
window—struck me as peculiarly decorative and Japanese 
in character. if not in method of execution. 

I made the study with a view to its execution in under 
glaze colors on drab tiles, so I did it on drab tinted paper 
answering to the tone of the tiles on which. I proposed to 
paint it. I saw, too, in it, a decorative motif which had 
not been worked to death, and I made two designs, as an 
object lesson, keeping closely to the motif suggested. It 
will be seen from these drawings, that the most unlikely 
subjects present opportunities for decoration of an original 
character. Nature, after all, is the best designer, and a 
close adherence to its suggestions will always give far 
better results than the trickiest “ringing of changes’? on 
popular decorative “‘properties’’. 

Snow is alway difficult to paint. On the one hand, 
there is a danger of getting it leaden and dirty, and on the 
other hand there is the risk of going to the opposite extreme 
and getting it hard and garish. ‘‘White as the driven 
snow”’ is a poetic phrase, but like many other poetic phrases, 
it is misleading. Snow (at any rate for the painter’s pur- 


poses) is never white. It must appear white certainly, 
and the snow in the drawing does appear white, although 
there is really not a touch of pure white pigment in the 
whole drawing, a bit of white paper put on any portion 
will prove this.* 

Another paradoxical fact. Snow must look cold, 
yet cold tones must not be used in painting it. All the 
white must be faintly warmed with yellow, and the greys 
in the shadows must be warm, and not cold greys, or the 
effect will be leaden, plastery, and otherwise unnatural, 

It is the most piquant instance of what Ruskin calls 
“the faculty of seeing true color.” There are no pure 
primary, or even secondary hues in nature. Of course, 
if you take a brilliant scarlet flower, and compare it with 
scarlet pigment, it will be found that no tint prepared by 
the chemist can hold its own in brilliancy with ‘‘nature’s 


vermeil dyes,’’ but it is easy to remember that all colors 


become modified by the atmosphere the moment they are 
removed even a yard away from the point of vision and no 
object should be painted as being nearer than five or six 
feet away. 

The warm greys in the snow are the drab color of the 
ground left untouched. The distance and parts of the 
background are also the drab of the ware with a few washes 
of a lighter opaque grey, intensified nearer the spectator. 
The bluish reflected lights are done with a mixture of 
about two parts of matt blue to one of orange. This is 
the general grey for the shadows to all white objects. If 
it is needed warmer, a little more orange is added, if colder, 
more blue. If a slightly violet tone is needed for the greys 
add a little pink. It may be graduated up to pure white 
by the admixture of white as needed. Almost any tone 
of grey may be obtained by this simple mixing. Impasto 
painting in underglaze colors should be done in exactly 


the same way as oil painting. The shadows (generally) 


should be kept transparent, and the lights opaque. 

The shadows should be painted first, and the lights 
painted into them. By this means blending and softening 
of tones and shades is assured, and the drawing is kept 
firm and pure. If shadows are painted after the high 
lights are done, the result is blurred and slovenly. Paint 
firmly your darkest tones first, and graduate up to the 
lightest. No dark tones should be put in afterwards, ex- 
cept possibly a few selected touches for emphasis. Some- 
times it may be necessary to “glaze” or put a thin wash 
of local color over some of the light parts after they are 
dry, but on the whole, it is better if the work is done spontan- 
eously and decisively. 

The light parts of the snow in the panel should be done 
with white stained with the tiniest portion of yellow. 
The white must not be yellow or yellowish but rather 
warm, or ‘“‘creamery’”’ white. This must be done with 4 
broad, flat soft brush—camel hair or sable, perfectly cleat 
and just dipped in lavender oil or any other medium, and 
worked flat on a clean tile. The brush is not to be dipped 
in the color, that is to say, it must not be filled with color, 
but a little color should be scooped from the heap (which 
should be about as stiff and smooth as oil color) as though 
taking it on the end of a chisel, and applied plumply and 
solidly on the ware. The shading is done by taking up 4 
little color on one side or corner of the flat brush, and 4 
dip of oil on the other corner. By drawing this lightly 
over the tile, it will be found to give automatically a grad- 
uated shadow.. The strokes should be tested on the colof 


*The printing of these snow studies on cream paper somewhat spoils the 
effect. (Ep.) 
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tile before applying it to the ware. This represents the 
shadow side of an object. For the lights, the white should 
be taken up on the corner of the brush in the same way, 
and applied to the light side, while the shadow is still wet. 
It will be found that a few, light, feathery strokes will 
blend the shadow and the lights so that the transition is 
gradual and imperceptible. An ounce of practice is worth 
a pound of precept, and a few experiments will show what 
fascinating results may be achieved. 

But keep your shading brushes clean, and moist, so 
that they will work smoothly, but not wet. This refers 
to shading brushes. Tracers (for lines) and similar brushes 
should be charged with color, although, as a general rule, 
it is better to take up the color on the point, or to wriggle 
it about on the color tile until the bulk of color settles 
near the point. The greens for the foliage are chrome, 
French green, and Victoria green. Chrome should never 
be mixed with white. It is a dense color made from bi- 
chromate of potash, which is also the base of pink. White 
is made chiefly from oxide of tin which has a tendency 
to ‘‘strike’” the chrome and turn it pinkish. The very 
dark greens should be put in with chrome green, slightly 
stained with black, the next dark tones pure chrome green 
and the other greens French green mixed with yellow or 
orange according to the warm or cool tones desired. The 
bright green with the light shining through, under the 
mass of snow, should be done in Victoria green mixed 
with an equal quantity of yellow. The lighter and cooler 
touches in the leaves below should be done with French 
green and white, warmed in some. places with a very little 
added yellow. The stems are pure dark brown, and the 
lights and the stems the same color, with more or less 
white and orange added according to the tint required. 
The shadows of leaves on the snow are done with the same 
grey as the snow itself. A very pale wash of pink thinned 
down with oil or medium, washed over the light parts of 


the snow after it is thoroughly dry, to suggest the pale 


winter sunlight, complete the panel. 

The design for an ice pail—which may be applied to 
a vase or pitcher—is the same motif conventionalized. 

The idea is a drab or red body, with the stems in 
black or Indian pearl, the leaves in ‘‘dead leaf brown’”’ (3 
parts chrome to 1 red brown) and the snow in pure white. 
The other ornaments in Indian pearl or neutral. 

On a vase or pitcher of this kind very brilliant and 
rich effects may be got by applying different colored glazes 
over the painting. But this process, to be quite success- 
ful, requires two glaze fires.: The colored glazes have a 
habit of eating away the oxides from the underglaze colors 
if they come in direct contact, so that is is necessary to 
glaze the piece thinly with white glaze and fire it. Then 


apply the colored glazes as desired, with a brush. The 


thin film of white glaze interposes between the under- 
glaze color and the colored glazes, and the painting retains 
its brilliancy. 

Sunset effects, painted broadly in impasto, and glazed 
with orange glaze (with perhaps a touch or two of crimson 
glaze) are very rich and mellow, and marine effects glazed 
to the horizon with orange, and over the sea with copper 
green have a depth attainable in pottery by no other means, 
It is not necessary to blend two or more glazes if applied 
to a piece. Quite a rigid line of junction may be left and 
the glazes will melt and blend together imperceptibly. 

All underglaze painting needs ‘‘hardening on” before 
glazing. That is, they must be passed through an easy 
fire such as an enamel kiln to fire out the oils, or the glaze 


would not adhere properly. As an alternative to this, the 
glaze may be ground in‘oil and applied over the painting 
(when quite dry) with a brush. 

Another fascinating type of work, generally classed 
as underglaze painting, but really rather inglaze painting, 


‘is the Stanniferous enamel work as practiced by the Delft 


potters—those of Rouen and Nevers, and the ceramic 
artists of Italy. In this case the artist glazes his own 
work first, with a tin glaze. This glaze varies in its in- 
gredients according to the body it is desired to apply it to, 
But a tin glaze which will suit nearly any body may be 
made from 

Oxide of Tin 6 parts 

China Stone 3 “ 

White Lead 3 “ 

Borax 

These ingredients can be obtained from any 
merchant. They should be weighed, mixed and ground 
together on a large slab, or if this is not convenient, mixed 
with water in a pitcher, well stirred with a stick and passed . 
through a fine sieve. 

_ About 3 per cent. of the bulk of strong liquid gum 
should be added, and half the quantity of a thick syrup 
of sugar and water, or inolasses (to prevent the gum from 
cracking on the ware). If sufficient of this glaze is mixed 
the piece could be dipped in it, otherwise it may be applied 
with a brush. It should then be thoroughly dried. 

This glaze. is extremely white (it is really an opaque 
white enamel) and can be applied to any colored ware, 
on which it will still appear pure white. In the fire, the 
painting sinks in the glaze, and the chemical properties 
of the mixture make it extremely friendly to colored oxides, 


giving the colors that quality and brilliancy which is pecu- 


liar to Dutch, Staffordshire, and Lambeth Delft, and the 
beautiful tin glazed wares of France and Italy. So far as 
I know this branch of ceramics has not been practiced 
in the States, which, considering the simplicity and con- 
venience of the process and the number of practicing 
ceramists, is peculiar. In the foregoing notes, though 


necessarily fragmentary and incomplete, I have tried to 


make clear the modus operandi of a beautiful and important 
branch of ceramics, which has hitherto been neglected, 
at any rate by amateurs. It is not at all difficult of achieve- 
ment, and if my notes are the means of directing the atten- 
tion of ceramists to this fascinating branch of their art, 
I shall be more than satisfied. 


MIRROR (SUPPLEMENT) 
Helen S. Patterson Williams 


_ design can be adapted to a placque center, fe- 
arranging the handle design for the border. The 
handle design can be adapted to candlesticks, necks of 
vases, cup borders, etc. The outlines are all to be in gold 
as well as the background of the lettering and all other 
spaces indicated by the light brown in the design. The 
design may be executed in flat color or in flat enamels with 
raised enamel jewels on handle. The colors to be used are 
Banding Blue and Black, Deep Blue Green, Yellow Brown, 
Royal Green, Grass Green and Pompadour. ‘The Black 1s 
to be used in toning the other colors so that they will not 
be too brilliant. For the jewelled effect the soft red enamel 
will have to be used as there is no red which can be u 
with the white enamel to color it this shade. Raised gold 
outlines may be used in which case do not raise very high 
and raise the dots on the blue ground also. 
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DESIGN FOR THE DECORATION OF CHINA | 
| Caroline Hojman 
(FIRST PAPER—CONTINUED) 
Shall we try, first of all, a border of ‘line and dot” 
pattern? This will serve to bring our principle into service, 
and you will be surprised to see how much beauty and 
variety can be achieved with these simple elements of 


decoration. 
Taking a stick of charcoal, or a Japanese brush and 


ink, you might make a series of beginnings like the illustra- 


tions. When we compare them we find that the most inter- 


esting patterns are those where groups of lines or dots are 


spaced closely (the lines that form a single group is meant), 
this giving us a mass of dark against the light background. 

Where the lines intended to form a group scatter, we 
get only a thin grey effect that misses entirely the aim to 
be decorative. But there is a second reason why certain 
of the designs please us more than others. Isn’t it because 
a large mass of dark is supported by smaller, detached 
darks? 

This alone will not insure a good design by any means; 
but it is an essential of good design, and takes us directly 
back to that question of effective space-division. It is 


first a matter of proportion of dark-and-light, then of sub- 
ordination of smaller masses to ‘greater ones. (This last is 
not always the same as “subordination of interest’? about 
which we will have considerable to say later on.) 

Let us look now for this plan of spacing in every good 
design, and in every well composed picture we can lay our 
eyes upon. Notice how well-supported the main darks are in 
the Gothic window, the Rheims cathedral, the Daubigny 
landscape, the Franz Hals portrait*, for they are all designs, 
just as your little line and dot pattern is, except that they 


*The landscape and portrait were published in the January issue.—Ep. 


are each a unit, while your pattern is a repetition of a unit. 
Now with this principle of ‘‘picturesqueness’”’ well in mind 
let us try again for a simple space-division; this time 
with the purpose of using it to decorate a small vase or 
cup. 

This gives us an added problem; that of spacing the 
whole article to be decorated in such a way that our little 
band of ‘‘trimming’’ may be in just the right place and 
proportion to divide it effectively. 

Doesn’t the bottle-shaped vase in the illustration give 
a good example of a space divided in a decorative yet 
simple way? 

See what you, yourself, can do with white lines on grey. 
The most direct way of doing this is to draw in outline the 
side view of the article to be decorated; not in perspective, 
but flat, with a straight line at top and bottom. , 

Fill the outline with a rather strong tone of charcoal, 
(use soft sticks of charcoal,) and rub it lightly, until even, 
with a soft rag. 
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Then, with a bit of kneaded rubber take out lines and 
spaces to divide your vase or cup in good proportion. Yes, 
ou have to judge the proportion yourself, but you can do 
so, if you will make three of these flat drawings and divide 
each one differently. And unless we do make several plans 
of each exercise that is given we cannot hope to develop 
our critical judgment, for judgment must be based on 
comparison. 

So let us try several of these designs, all for the same 
piece of china, and we will place our bands differently, 
changing the proportions, and will alter the shapes of the 
little white spaces until we achieve something that we feel 
is the very best we can do. 

Working on a charcoal tone prepared in this way is as 
easy as working on a slate, for the cotton rag with which 
the tone was rubbed in will quickly erase a mistake, freshen- 
ing the surface to be used again. 

For our last exercise this month let us see what we can 
do with a design for a small oblong tray, square-cornered. 
When we make a variation of a given design we so change 
the proportions as to give a practically new design. Mr. 
Arthur Dow has made this exercise in variation such a help- 
ful one to his students that we feel that the study of pro- 
portion would be many times more difficult without it. 
In our space representing the tray we are to design let us 
make some variation of one of the little squares given in 
our illustration. 

Blot in your design on paper with a brush filled with 
ink or black water-color, using the same shapes and general 
plan as one of the squares, but altering the proportions. 

Depend wholly upon this good proportion of spaces 
for your decorative effect, and study to have not only a 
good pattern of dark on light, but also a good pattern of 
light on dark,—for you remember what we said of back- 
ground spaces being part of every design. Do not use 
any outlines, work in mass. 

Now compare the designs you have chosen out as the 
best you have done, with the Gothic windowand the Daubigny 
landscape. No,I am not joking, we must measure every- 


thing we do by something that is so fine that there is no 
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CATHEDRAL, RHEIMS, FRANCE, 


appeal from it; we will not grow nearly so fast or nearly so 
strong if we are content to emulate something that we 
think may be good; we want something to measure by, which 
we know is good. 

The one thing to consider is whether, in the work you 
have just done, you have caught any of the spirit that is 
in these great works of art. : 
Perhaps you will conclude that one of your designs 
has ‘‘quality,’’ perhaps there will be two that have. If so 
you may be happy; and by all means put the best one you 
have done upon a piece of china. 

Work it out in two tones of the same color, or in a soft 
grey and one color, keeping the same arrangement of dark 
and light; that is, don’t put the spaces that are dark in 
your design into light tones on your china. To fix your 
designs on paper so that the charcoal will not rub you must 
have a bottle of fixative, which can be sprayed over the de- 
sign with one of the small tin atomizers that art-students use. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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VALENTINE PLATE—NELLIE V. HAMILTON 


To be executed in violet blue, green and gold. 


TREATMENT FOR CRABAPPLES (Page 229) 


Amy Dalrymple. 


IRST fire: Carnation, PrimroseYellow and sometimes 
. Apple Green for lightest parts, using Carnation with 

Blood-Red and a bit of Ruby for deepest darks. Let the 
bloom show toward some of the edges of apples, using for 
it Deep Blue Green, just tempered with Ruby. For leaves, 
Apple Green and occasionally Primrose Yellow and a little 
Yellow Brown and Moss Green for light parts, keeping 
shadows cool with Myrtle and Shading Green, kept quite 
grey by adding Carnation in parts. Dust with same colors. 


2d fire. Darken and blend above colors as needed, | 
taking care to get light and shade strong enough in this 
painting so it shall need nothing in the 3d fire but harmon- 
izing washes. 

3d fire. Wash all surfaces as needed. Thinnest Yel- 
low and Yellow Brown for sunlight touches on edges of 
leaves. Strong color where desirable and dust all sur- 
face once more. 

The flowers and leaves will need a second painting to 
strengthen and show shadows, but the seed heads must re 
main very light, showing little detail and melt into the | 
background at the edges. 
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Tea Set—A. E. Baggs—Handicraft Shop, Marblehead, Mass, 


THE CERAMIC CRAFTS AT THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
CRAFTSMEN EXHIBITION. 


ONSIDERING the number of individual potters at 
work all over the country and the national character 
expected of the exhibits, from the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Arts Club and the aims of the Society itself, the 
ceramic exhibit was somewhat of a disappointment. What- 
ever the reasons may be, it is certain that many of the best 
workers were not represented at all, and few of the exhibit- 
ing potters were adequately represented—while of the over- 
glaze decorators, not only may the same be said, but it 
must be added that most of what was exhibited had already 
been shown in the same galleries. 

While it does not seem kind for criticism to be made by 
those who have not borne the brunt of the work—and while 
the difficulties of getting together a good exhibition in the 
present condition of handicrafts in this country are fully 
appreciated—it is to be sincerely regretted that the juries 
could not be composed in every case, of persons well enough 
versed in their particular craft to be competent to sit in 
judgment on even the best and able to discriminate between 
what was fit for a school exhibit and what for a ‘‘Compara- 
tive Exhibition of the modern crafts with the best to be ob- 
tained of ancient crafts.’’ A few choice things from every 
good craftsman would be of inestimable educational value, 
while a larger exhibit of good, bad and indifferent, may show 
the kind-heartedness, or the inexperience of the .different 
juries, but is very confusing to the general public who come 
to the exhibition to learn to discriminate between hand- 
work and machine wrought. One could not blame much 
the lady who remarked that she ‘preferred an article 


’ designed by an artist and well made by machinery to one 


designed by a tyro and executed badly by the same.”’ 

Nevertheless there were several good new things in 
ceramics and some good things which had been seen before 
but could bear being seen again. 


The work of Russel Crooke, potter, which aroused so 


much interest at the last exhibition of the N. Y. S. K. A. 
was in this category as well as that of Mrs. Sara Wood 
Safford, the Misses Mason, Mrs. Anna Leonard and others 
of the overglazedecorators. Doubtlessthe latterare reserving 
their new work forthe next exhibition of the Keramic Society. 

The best new work in ceramics was undoubtedly that 
sent by the Handicraft Shop of Marblehead, Mass., of 
which Mr. Arthur E. Baggs is guiding spirit. The forms are 
simple and good, the designs also are restrained and in good 
taste. The colors are soft and subdued, yet varied, with a 
pleasant matt texture. The designs are in flat glazes with 


incised outlines—showing a good control of the medium— 
an altogether noteworthy exhibit. 


The tea set, in brown and olive with landscape motif 
was exceedingly attractive, the handle of the teapot was 
finished with rattan in much the same fashion as the Jap- 
anese employ. The tiles were unusually nice and were 
evidently popular as most were sold—as were many of the 
other pieces. Many of the best pieces were impossible to 
photograph since they were in two tones so near in value as 
to lose the design in a reproduction. We understand that 
the handicraft shops were started to give employment and, - 
by the way, health to nervous. invalids. We doubt if a 
saner and more practical treatment can be found. Evi- 
dently the plan is a success for there is no sign of nerves, or 
lack of nerve, inthis pottery. 

The new Grueby tiles have raised designs in a rather 
antique effect both of design and color which is a cream 
with brownish edges, something of an old ivory tone. __ 

The Newcomb College Pottery was good, as ever, in 
much the same style, nothing particularly new, but always 
in good taste. | 

Mr. Walley’s jars and bowls in browns and greens, matt 
and bronze effects, were good and harmonious for their pur- 
pose of holding flowers and flower pots. Mr. Volkmar’s 
familiar work also greeted one like an old friend. There was 
a small case of the Robineau porcelains in matt and crystal- 
line glazes with carved designs but the new feature of inter- 
est in this exhibit was a collection of sixteen experimental 
pieces in flammé reds of copper from the dark purplish 
browns through the various shades of reds, and peach blow. © 


_ These are the experiments in glaze and firing of Mr. Robin- 


eau, Mrs. Robineau makirg the vases only. While few 
pieces were perfect, they represented the preliminary work 
in this -line and before long it is hoped that perfect pieces 
may be exhibited. 

Of the overglaze work which has not already been il- 
lustrated in KERAMIC STUDIO, perhaps the most interesting 
was the exhibit of Miss Matilda Middleton of Chicago. The 
flat enamel work was exquisitely executed, especially in 
the Satsuma coffee pot which was a marvel of painstaking 
and sympathetic execution. The sandwich set of large and © 


small plates was also charmingly designed and executed. 


Next in interest, or rather, equally of interest in a different 
way were the quaint reproductions of old English porcelains 
by Miss May McCrystle, also of Chicago. Miss Dorothea 
Warren of New York showed some fine copies of old Chinese 
plates, and Mrs. Anna Leonard a few new thirgs in an 
agreeable combination of blues, greens and gold. A few 
of the other good new things are shown in the illustrations. 
It is to be regretted that nothing was shown by Mr. Marshal 
Fry, and nothing new by Mrs. Safford or the Misses 


Mason. 
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Dorothea Warren 
Mary McCrystle 


Anna B. Leonard 
Mary McCrystle 


Grueby Tiles 


C, W. Rosegrant Anna Leonard 


Eleanor Stewart 


Eleanor Stewart 
Anna B Leonard 


Genevieve Leonard 


Joanna Hibler 
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COPY OF PERSIAN VASE, 16 INCHES HIGH, IN THE SOUTH KENSINGION MUSEUM—DOROTHEA WARREN 


Design in dull blue and brown on ivory ground. 
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DANDELION DESIGN FOR VASE—HENRIETTA BARCLAY PAIST _. 


TREATMENT FOR DANDELION VASE 


Henrietta Barclay Paist. 


— design was intended for a cylinder vase, to be 

carried out in Green Gold and Light Green lustre. 
Lay the entire design and panels (treating the seéd heads as 
suggested in the drawing) with two coats of Green Gold, 
leaving only the path around the design white. Burnish 
and lay over the entire vase two coats of Light Green lustre, 
padding to get an even coat. This gives an extremely 
decorative and beautiful effect. If one prefers, the path 
only may be laid with lustre. This is also a fine effect. 
The Gold is then left natural and not influenced by the 
lustre but harmonizes perfectly. | 


TREATMENT FOR DANDELION 
[Photograph by Helen Pattee] 
Henrietta Barclay Past. 


I’ this study is used on a panel for framing, choose fora 
background a soft grey green. This will harmonize 
with the yellow blossoms and give a good background fot 
the seed head, which will be first pounced out and then 
picked out from the background, strengthening with Olive 
Green when the calyx shows through. The background, 
may be made stronger at the bottom if one wishes, shading 
gradually from top to bottom—use Olive and Brown Greet 
for strengthening. The flowers are painted with Lemom 
and Egg Yellow, shaded with Grey Green and Copenhagea 
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DANDELION—PHOTOGRAPH BY HELEN PATTEE 
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CONVENTIONAL DANDELION BORDER—H. BARCLAY PAIST 


Grey. The leaves and buds painted simply with Olive and 
Brown Green. The stems delicately with Grey Green. 
The dragon fly which has lighted on a bud, and was induced 
to remain there long enough for the exposure by a slight 
dose of chloroform, may be handled as follows: Paint the 
body with Dark Brown, modeling after the study. If the 
background has been left grey green at this point, the 


wings need not be wiped out but scraped a little for the 


light and the edges and veins strengthened with touches of 
Brown. The surest way would be to have a model and 
place him over a background similar to the one used and 
observe the effect on the wings. 

The flowers and leaves will need a second painting to 
strengthen and show shadows, but the seed heads must re- 
main very light, showing little detail and melt into the 
background at the edges. 


DANDELION DESIGN—HENRIETTA BARCLAY PAIST 


TEASLE DESIGN FOR STEIN 
Albert Pons 


Teasle to be executed in Grey Green, background 
light Grey Blue, light parts in Yellow. 


TILE IN MONOCHROME—MAUD CHAPIN 
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Ge Tarr Rabbitt 


CHRYSANTHEMUM DESIGN FOR VASE—GEORGIA PARR BABBITT 


TREATMENT FOR CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Georgia Parr Babbitt. 


gee design for vase in ink. Either dust or paint 

body in Black. Clean out design carefully, then fill 
in with liquid bright silver. Put this on with as little 
working over as possible and sufficiently heavy to insure a 
bright mirror like effect. Should either silver or black be 
uneven after firing, repeat and fire again. The petals of 
chrysanthemums may then be brought either in brownish 
Silver, Gold or Black outlines. 


STUDIO NOTES 


Mrs. Charles F. Palmer, formerly of Indianapolis, Ind., 
and former president of the Indiana State Keramic Asso 
ciation, has removed to Houston, Texas, and has established 
a studio at 412 Moore-Burnett Building. 

T. McLennan-Hinman will teach in Chicago for a few 
weeks, beginning Feb. roth. She will use an entire new 
set of studies, which are now on exhibition at A. H. Ab- 
bott’s, where any information regarding the classes may be 
obtained. 
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THE CRAFTS 


Under the management of Miss Emily Peacock, 232 East 27th Street, New York. All inquiries in regard to the various 
Crafts are to be sent to the above address, but will be answered in the magazine under thts head. 


All questions must be received before the 10th day of month preceding issue, and will be answered under ‘“‘Answers to Inquiries’’ only. Please do not send 
stamped envelope for reply. The editors will answer questions only in these columns. 


Pillow Slip—Mrs, Dorrance 


THE NEEDLEWROUGHT DECORATION OF HOMESPUNS 
Sarah Francis Dorrance 


= gyre can now be found in the shops an ever increas- 

ing group of textiles which are peculiarly adapted to 
housefurnishing and other decorative uses. Among these 
are a few really homespun and handwoven fabrics, such as 
the Russian crashes and other linen stuffs woven abroad, 
and many more, including the burlaps, arras cloths and the 
like, which, though machine made, are loosely woven and 
approach in character the more artistic handwork. In the 
Southern mountains also cotton, flax and wool are hand- 
spun and woven as in colonial times. These latter textiles 
are of course more difficult to obtain than the materials of 
the shops, but certain schools, as Berea College in Kentucky, 
are trying to preserve these industries and to create a 
demand for their finished work. 

The usefulness of such materials for decorative pur- 
poses is at once evident, but a simple method of applying 
ornament to so loosely woven a fabric is less apparent; it is 
too coarse in texture to be easily decorated with design in 
appliqué while the surface is too rough to seem consistent 
with rich embroidery. It is a simple needlewrought decora- 
tion of such textiles as these which is now to be considered. 

First the character of such a material demands the 
utmost simplicity in method of treatment, decoration on 
such fabric should itself be as simple in design as in manner 
of rendering—the coarser the surface, the heavier and sim- 
pler the design. By darning into the surface of the material 
some fiber or floss of suitable color and texture, designs may 
be freely rendered with effects quite as pleasing as those 
produced by more labored methods. 

_ This method is so simple and one requiring so little 
lime that one’s best strength should be spent in planning 
the design; this, in fact, is not only desirable but essential. 

one has access to Museums of Art or Ethnology, a veritable 
storehouse of suggestion for the designer of textiles is found 
therein. In New York the American Museum of Natural 
History has a peculiarly rich collection of prehistoric 
Peruvian or Aztec textiles, the designs of which are woven 


in the fabric, these are most interesting for their crude con- 


. ventionalizations of the human and of aniinal forms and 
for the perfect subjection of the design to the demands and 


limitations of the method of construction. The result is 
beauty of design, however grotesque in itself each unit of 
that design may be. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art has also many cases 
filled with fragments of embroidery and textiles of Greek, 


Roman and Alexandrian origin, these are easy of access and 


beautiful both in color and design. 

Whatever motif be chosen for the work in hand, it 
must be simplified to meet the requirements of the material 
upon which it is wrought, hence the value of studying care- 
fully these early results of distaff and loom, so harmonious, 
even in crudity, because the decoration is perfectly adapted 
to the material of which it is made. 

Given now the definite problem of a portiére (a simple 
curtain) for a summer room which is light and cool in its 
appointments. For a material we may use Cheviot burlap; 
though inexpensive it has a soft silvery sheen of surface 
quite delightful. In a room with more color and heavier 
furnishings, arras cloth is better, being richer in texture and 
hanging in heavier folds. 

Provide an ample quantity of burlap, several very 


_ large strong darning needles and an abundance of floss— a 


moderate quantity of cream white and dark dull green and 
more of a lighter shade of the same soft green (if preferred 
browns may be used in the place of green). The color 
scheme of the room of course determines the colors used for 
curtain and for needlework. 

Any untwisted, or loosely twisted, floss of linen, silk or 
mercerized cotton may be used. There will also be needed 


plenty of paper, pins, and a bit of soft white crayon. A 


hem of six inches is first turned on the right side, thoroughly 


Table Runner—Mrs, Dorrance 
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pressed and fastened by a rope of floss, couched at the top 
with a ravelled thread of the burlap, (Fig. 1) this thread 
must secure the top of the hem to the curtain as well as 


Method of couching hem and of darning the design 


SED. 


Design for table runner, Peruvian motif. Showing paper units in place and 
threads marking the placing 


SEO. 
Fug, 
Sketch for pillow slip 
— —J 
Jig 


== 
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Stems and oblique line 


hold the floss in place. This makes a firm heavy finish 


far more suitable than fringe for large pieces of needlework. 


The next step is the planning and placing of the design. 
Having a rough sketch of it at hand, hang the curtain con- 
veniently over a door or screen, with the hem touching the 
floor, cut from paper the various units forming the design 
(in varying scales of size so the size, exactly suited to the 
curtain may be chosen) pin these paper patterns upon the 
material as nearly in accordance with the sketch as possible. 
Change and rearrange until the result is a well placed design. 

The scale and placing of such simple designs is so im- 
portant that many units are oftimes cut and many times 
placed; the merit of the paper forms is their quickness and 
ease of preparation and arrangement, they can be changed 
many times without injuring the material and give a better 
impression of the finished work than does an outline; when 
once in place the difficult part of the work ends. 


Fig. 6. Design for portiere 


A certain freedom is gained by working in the design 


_ without further drawing, but, as this is often impossible, the 


outlinés of the paper units may be lightly sketched on the 
material with soft light crayon; on darker fabrics a darker 
(never black) crayon should be used. The placing of 4 
simple repeat like the Peruvian motif shown in Figure 2 
may be indicated by threads, the design wrought free-hand 
and the threads removed, no drawing being needed. 
ways aim toward simplicity of line as well as of form 
lines to be structural should follow either warp or woof as 
the line is to be vertical or horizontal. If an oblique line 
is needed it should be approximated by a series of succeed 
ing upright and transverse lines (Fig. 3). Masses must be 
simple and loose or intricate forms avoided. 
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The needle must be heavy enough to carry the thread 
without strain and should be fitted with enough floss to 
equal in size the threads which compose the material (it is 
often necessary to use from six to twelve threads of the fine 
untwisted mercerized cottons). Too thin a thread gives a 
“meagre’’ effect most undesirable, a thick thread drawn 
over every second woof thread is more pleasing than a 
scanty thread drawn in more closely. Untwisted floss 


should be used if possible, the loosely twisted may be rolled © 


in a damp towel before using and partially untwisted in 
working. 

The prepared floss is now darned into the surface of 
the material, the needle passing under every fourth or fifth 
warp thread, the length of stitch may vary with the texture 
of the material; it is neither necessary nor desirable that 
each stitch be the same length, but each thread must follow 
the woof thread over which it lies. Work the masses first, 
back and forth on each (or every second) succeeding thread 
until finished (Fig. I). Use white or ecru for the flower 
motif, dark green for the flower stems and the lighter green 
for leaf forms and their stems, the dark green should be 
used for the couching of the hem also. When the masses 
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Table runner by Mrs. Dorrance 


are done the upright lines may be drawn in on the warp if 
narrow. If the design is very large these lines may be 
darned across the thread in the same manner as the masses. 
Experiment alone will show when this may best be done. 

A word regarding colors may not be amiss. Many of 
the commercially dyed materials for needlework are harsh 
and crude in color. Most of these may be easily toned 
(“saddened” the old time dyers said) by steeping them a 
short time in some vegetable dye of neutral color. A decoc- 
tion of walnut bark or husks may be used, or coffee even will 
soften certain reds and yellows. If one can color all the 
floss used with vegetable dyes a much more harmonious 
range of color is the result. Most of the vegetable dyes used 
in basketry, such as fustic, logwood, indigo or saffron are 
available and it is most interesting to experiment in dyeing 
one’s own materials. A small bit of floss should be colored 
and allowed to dry before coloring a large quantity for the 
moist color changes much in drying. 
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Bags—Miss Mary Evans Francis 


When the needlework is finished a thorough pressing 
is needed, this should be done through a damp cloth and. 
with a very hot flat, and the material pressed until thor- 
oughly dry. This causes the floss to sink into the mesh of 
the fabric and seem structurally a part of it. The method 
of decoration described above may also be used on finer 
materials than those mentioned, (provided that the textile 
is loosely woven) and various belongings of dress and house- 
hold may be enriched by simple designs wrought with 
correspondingly finer floss. The peculiar field however for 
this simple needle rendering of design seems to be in the 
ornamentation of rough heavy homespuns which do not 
lend themselves kindly to other methods of decoration. 


THE CRAFTS AT THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF CRAFTS- 
MEN EXHIBITION 


The exhibition of handicraft lately held in the galleries 
of the National Arts Club, of work done by craftsmen in 
America and other countries was certainly the largest and 
best yet held in New York. Considering that the Arts and 
Crafts movement in this country has only so recently been 
taken up with enthusiasm, and that many of the workers 
have had comparatively little real training, the result 
accomplished is remarkable. On the other hand especially 
in the exhibition of jewelry, which was one of the largest 
sent in, there was much that was disappointing. A jewel 
is such a personal thing, it should be so carefully designed 
and so beautifully wrought, as to make it something that 
can be lived with, a perpetual joy. It is all very well to 
copy Barbaric jewelry, there is a great deal that is attrac- 
tive in it, but we are not Barbarians, seldom anything in 
our dress or environment harmonizes with heavy crude 
jewelry. Not that copying good old things or making 
adaptations of them is to be scorned, it is far better to 


‘carve a belt pin in a design copied from the Celtic as the 


two illustrated, or to adapt a well known scroll to the stone 
to be set, as in the platinum and diamond necklace, ex- 
hibited and made by Emily F. Peacock, than to personally 
conduct a bad design in so lasting a medium as metal. We 
cannot agree with the writer in the January Craftsman, 
who says that the result of such copying is the loss of any 
well defined standard, that might serve as a base for growth. 
We work out ourselves in our work naturally, so that if we 
are not capable of good designing, we cannot design, though 
we may have the feeling for good things that have been 
done before. 

Doing these good things must raise our standard, we 
must grow with them,—but, we do agree with the same 
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Table cover designed and executed by Margaret Whiting, The Deerfield Scoiety of 
Blue and White Needlework. 


Woven table scarf, from the Institution for the Blind, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Altar cloth designed and executed by Helen Turk, Greenwich Handicraft School. 
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Woven table scarf from the Institution for the Blind,’Cleveland, Ohio. 


Woven scarf, from the Institution for the Blind, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Pendant in silver and opals, designed and executed by Emily F. Peacock. 
. Silver belt buckle in repousse, by Harriet McDonald Ide 


Copper belt buckle by Virginia Senseney 
Scarab pendant and chain, designed and executed by Emily F. Peacock 


Carved silver belt pin, by Margaret Ivins 


writer when he says: ‘It would be worth while for everyone 
in this country, who takes a genuine interest in handicrafts 
and who believes that in the cultivation of them lies the 
solution of many of our industrial difficulties, to give some 
serious thought to the establishment of schools formed 
somewhat on the plan of those maintained by the London 
County Council, England, and see whether the outcome 
would not justify the effort to establish handicrafts upon a 
broad and permanent foundation. 
_ “If the Government could be induced to extend its 
interest sufficiently to provide expert instructors, and in- 
spectors, such as are now maintained for the fostering of 
agriculture, forestry, mining, etc., we would have a work- 
ing basis sufficient to give handicrafts the start toward being 
a great national movement that in time would work great 
good in establishing better industrial conditions. ‘Then per- 
haps for the greater encouragement of Craftsmen, our 
Museums would buy examples of their work, as Museums 
do in the older countries.” 

To return to the exhibition, and the jewelry section, 
among the most creditable work was a silver belt buckle by 
Mr. Herbert Kelly, which unfortunately is not illustrated. 


Silver belt buckle, by Mrs. Froehlich 


Silver and niello belt buckle, by Margaret Ivins 


It was very well made, and beautiful in line. Mr. B. B. 
Thresher had some interesting work, but most of his things 
seem more suitable for cabinet pieces than actual wear. 
Mr. Otto Doesinger had*some attractive and well made 
scarf pins,’ Miss Ivins a gold ring beautifully carved, a 
copy from an Egyptian coin, some belt pins and cuff buttons 
also carved, and some unique silver rings adapted from the 
Greek, Roman, and Celtic. Miss Senseney had several well 
made copper buckles, big in feeling, without being barbaric. 


‘Mrs. H. Froehlich among other things a silver brooch 


good in line and color, and Miss Deming a carved, silver 
and turquoise ring, Miss Ella de Neergard a very quaint, 
silver brooch though it scarcely needed the pendants at- 
tached. | 

Miss Peacock’s necklace of platinum and diamonds 
was exquisite, and her gold bracelet set with lapis lazuli 
in its big simplicity appealed equally with the necklace. 
Each was carried out with sureness and consistency, show- 
ing thoughtful design and good workmanship. 

, work from the jewelry department of Pratt Insti- 
tute was well represented by a number of students. Among 
them was Mr. C. H. Johonnot, who sent a carved silver, 
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Guest book in brown leather after Prayer book in tooled leather 
Medieval Sienese of the 15th Century. with bronze cross. 
By the Misses Ripley 


bracelet good in design and very well made; Mrs. F. S. 
Gardiner, a silver locket in repousse, beautifully modeled; 
Mr. H. C. Jeffery some well made rings; Mrs. Westbrook, 
and Miss Underwood bracelets. 

In the metal work, we would mention the beaten silver 
from the Handicraft Shop in Boston, a silver porringer made 
by Mr. C. H. Johonnot, a stamp box by Mr. G. Rodgers, and 
a silver teapot, sugar bowl, and cream jug, made by Miss 
Mills. 

The fire screen by Miss Minna D. Behr was most suc- 
cessful. The color and nice adjustment of wood, copper, 
and glass was well thought out. It was a very satisfying 
example of simple decorative art. 

Mrs. H. Butterworth had a very delightful panel for 
the back of a mantel; it was carved in a broad and simple 
way, in low relief. In the centre of the panel a green tile 
was set, which made an harmonious note of color. 

‘There was a small but good exhibition of hand-bound 
books. The Misses Ripley exhibited two guest books 
bound in tooled leather which were excellent in workman- 
ship and very interesting as copies after the Mediaeval 
Sienese of the 15th Century. 

The exhibition of textiles, including weaving, embroid- 
ery, wood-block printing and stenciling was one of the best 
sent in. We illustrate some wonderfully good work sent 
from the Institute for the Blind in Cleveland. A table 
cover by Margaret Whiting, of the Deerfield Society, of 
blue and white needlework, and a linen altar cloth, by 
Miss Helen Turk, of the Greenwich Handicraft School. The 
ends of the altar cloth were beautifully worked in fillet 
lace. 

Mrs. L. E. Heuche sent a portiere of Russian crash, 
the narrow strips of crash were joined together in a design 
of old blue and natural colored floss, which was very effective 
in color and design. | 


Guest book in white leather after Medieval Sienese of the 15th Century, 
by the Misses Ripley. 


It was a matter of great regret that the exhibition was 
not better arranged for the exhibitor, and the invited public, 
—as in only one or two instances was the name of the ex- 
hibitor plainly indicated with his or her work. ‘True there 
were catalogues, but every one does not buy one, and even 
possessing one, people do not always have the time and 
patience to look up the different articles in which they are 
interested. A crafts exhibit differs from an exhibition of 
pictures in this, that there are so many small articles, and 
for the benefit of the workers which the Societies are meant 
to represent, we would suggest the following: That the 


Fire screen of wood panels, of cut copper with golden_yellow glass background 
by _Mina_D. Behr 
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articles of each exhibitor, as far as practicable, be grouped 
together, marked with his or her name in plain lettering, 
and each article labeled with a specially designed label, and 
tied with neutral colored thread, plainly marked with the 
price; that the number corresponding with the number in 
catalogue be subordinate to these things. Let there be a 
catalogue by all means, but only as an additional aid to the 
public, for whom things cannot be made too easy. 


£ 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 


C. P.—Batik is a craft which originated in Java and the natives there 
excel in it. It is a method of covering, in a design,material with melted 
beeswax which is absorbed by the material without running, and when im- 
mersed in the dye bath, prevents the dye from penetrating the covered parts. 
It is allowed to remain in the dye untill the color is thoroughly absorbed 
when it is hung out to dry. When quite dry it is placed in boiling water, which 
melts the wax and causes it to rise’ to'the surface when it is skimmed off for 
use again.. ‘This process is for one color, for several colors separate dippings 
are required. Batik which is to be brown blue and white must have the 
brown and white parts covered with wax. The sheet is put into the blue 
dye, dried and the wax removed. The wax is again applied to those parts 
which have to be white and blue ,the sheet put on the brown dye and again 
dried. This is rather a tedious process and craftsmen usually confine their 
work to two contrasting shades. 

(See articles on the Batik by Theo Neuhuys, May and June issues 1907.) 


C. R.—Niello is a compound which is used as an inlay in all kinds ot 
silver articles. It was done principally in Russia where its composition for 
a long time remained a secret. It is said to have been invented by Maso 
Finguerra, an artist, and was found among his belongings after his death. 
It is also claimed that the Egyptians used a similar substance in olden times. 
It first became known in the 15th century in Italy, and was much used by 
the jewelers there. Cellini decorated some choice work with niello. It 
was used by engravers too, who filled copper engravings with it and also used 
it for decorating ecclesiastical vessels. 

It comes in sticks like sealing wax, the silver is heated and the stick 
rubbed in the engraved part until the niello is level with the surface of the 
silver when the whole is polished. Some kinds of niello are very hard and 
will take a high polish. 


£ 
ANSWERS4TO CORRESPONDENTS 


A. B. C.—The glaze of Belleek china if over fired, will crawl and absorb 


gold in such a way that it can not be remedied. We hardly think you could 
secure an even surface by applying a thin layer of raised paste over the gold. 
We would suggest making a fine pattern in raised gold and enamel using the 
rough gold band for ground, a fine scroll with enamel flower or jewel ornament 
should hide the roughness fairly well. Use unfluxed gold over the paste. 


J. H. P.—You can put a monogram on a tinted plate by using unfluxed 
guld. You can even put it on the unfired tint if well dried first. But the tint 
must not be heavy. The unfluxed gold ought to be sufficient without going 
over with Roman gold. 


Mrs. A. J. M.—For your dragon handle we would advise first a good coat 
of Dark Green lustre well fired, then a coat, not too heavy, of Ruby lustre. 
If you wish you can use touches of Ruby alone on nostrils, eyes, etc., or if 
you prefer the underside of the dragon lighter, use Yellow lustre over Rose 
which gives an opalescent pearly effect. 


Ceramic Art Importing Company 


OF TORONTO, CANADA 
Canada’s leading wholesale and retail 
WHITE CHINA EMPORIUM 


Large Importations to choose from. Oils, Colors, Lustres, 


Golds, etc.: Every. requisite for China Decoration. Mail 
orders receive prompt attention. 


Yonge Street -  - Toronto, Canada 
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THE TEACHER OF CHINA PAINTING, by D. M. Cempana. 

Better than six months lessons. Mistakes in firing, glaz- 

ing, grounding, painting, thoroughly explained. unda- 

mental principles of conventional decorations; gold re- 

ceipt; lessons in flowers, figures, etc.; practically all; also silk painting, oil, 


etc. 75 cents per copy, postage 5 cents. 
Samples of Campana’s Colors mailed on receipt of business card. 
D. M. CAMPANA, 112 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO 


Many new treatments and how to make them. A very interest- 
ing variety of colors, schemes and effects, by D. M. Campana. 
Price 45 cents, mail, 2 cents. 


N FE 100 LUSTRE COLORS, combinations with all the latest colors. 


Lib 


UP-10-DATE 
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For Decorating 
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We carry the largest stock and variety of china, materials, 
etc., of any supply house in this country. 


Agents for Revelation Kilns 


Send for Our Catalogue --- mailed free 


116 PAGES—of articles all of which are of vital interest 
‘to china decorators. 

Mineral Transfers in large variety of subjects. To help 
introduce this item, we will mail ten transfers free of 
charge in return for the names of five china decorators. 


W. A. Maurer, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine 
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VIII HERAMIC STUDIO 


The Revelation Kilns 


H. J. CAULKINS Especially Well Adapted for Glass Firing M. C. PERRY 


If you anticipate getting a new kiln do not 
fail to investigate the merits of the Revelation 


heat developed without allowing it to radiate into the room. 


a novice can meet with success from the start. 


A F 
“J i 


i 


No. 6, the most popular size for general studio work, 
and No. 7 for professional and factory firing. These kilns may 
be arranged with a series of shelves to accommodate flat glass. 


flame goes to every part of the kiln, ensuring an even temperature " 


throughout. By this system there is a very thin wall of fire-brick be- ‘i | OO it 


| 


tween the flame and oven. A non-conducting outside wall maintains the 


The rounded surface of the tubes gives equal expansion and contraction, 
when subjected to high heats, so that the parts do not go out of shape or give 
way, which does occur in the case of flat tile or large pieces of brick. | 

The most perfect device for a private studio or school work, as good 
chimney connection is all that is required for perfect operation, and the fuel, 
kerosene oil, is easily obtainable in all places. Its operation is so simple that 


{ 


HEIR essential feature is the tubular system of fire-brick, by which the —_ ss 
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This is our new No. 3 Round Kiln. 


The removable tubes by the door constitute the in- 
dividual advantage of this kiln, as they make a complete 
circle of flame about the oven. ‘They may be used or not, 
at the will of the firer, but are especially desirable when 
an even, strong heat is necessary for certain classes of work. 


Our School Kiln No. 2 is built on the same plan as 
the one shown above, and is meeting with general favor. 
As a small combination kiln, for general studio and cralt 
work, it cannot be surpassed. ‘The lightest heat for glass 
and china may be developed, and it is also so constructed 
that it will fire to the higher heat required for modeled 
clay pieces, or pottery, as well as soft glazes. It has 
proved an admirable kiln for school work, and manual 
training departments. 


We also construct to order all sizes and shapes of 
kilns for all purposes requiring heat in manufacturing, for 
melting, enameling, fusing, testing, etc., both in the opef 
flame and closed oven. 


The Revelation Kilns have been thoroughly tested by years of experience, both in studio work and for large 
manufacturing purposes. If you are not familiar with their use we take pleasure in referring you to any of the 
leading ceramic artists you may know in this country, Canada and many foreign countries. Send ‘for one of out 


catalogues. 


CAULKINS CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


China Kilns, Enamel Furnaces, Dental and other High Heat Furnaces 


24 Gratiot Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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HRERAMIC STUDIO 


Our Invitation 


UR new catalogue of White China for 
Decorating and Materials for China and 
Water Color Painting is now ready for distribu- 
tion. 


Viewed from every point — novelty, exclusiveness, and 

extraordinary assortment —it is far and away the 

most attractive L. B. KING & CO. have ever show 1. 
For you to see and enjoy it, our invitation is as 
broad as we can make it. We will be glad to send 
a copy to any one who will ask for it. 


L. B. KING & CO., DETROIT, MICH 
103 Woodward Ave. 


BISCHOFF’S 
Colors, Gold and Enamels 
for China 
are high grade specialties 


Most complete selection and unequaled tints superiorly 
ground in turpentine ready to be mixed with the oils. 


Mr. Bischoff will give a course of lessons in the new 


4 My studio during the rose season (Feb. to May inclusive), 
— al an opportunity to study roses out-of doors (free light 
studies or still life). Also design and its application 
AND SUPP LEMENTAL HELPS to china will be made a feature. For. particulars 

THE A text-book on Drawing and allied subjects in — 


public schools. It publishes the best that is go- 


S CH 0 OL ing in Drawing everywhere. Sample copy and B ] \ C H O FR’S 


circular on application. 


Latest information about the great International 

ARTS Congress on Art Education, London, August 1908, A rt School and Gallery 

is given in this Magazine. It is the organ of the 

South Pasadena, Cal. 
BOOK Only $1.50 per year. 

THE DAVIS PRESS, WORCESTER, MASS. Designs and Studies for rent or sale. 

Send for our free booklet (Don’t send out of with color treatment 

if you are interested! The Cr. af LS curiosity!) 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO., Syracusg, N. Y. 


The finishing touch is that indefinable finality 
of artistic effort which gives Pouyat china its 
enduring claim to supremacy. ery passing 
season witnesses a steady increase in the Amer- 
ican demand for the best that the Pouyat factory 
produces. 

We are keenly alive to the importance of this 
demand, and we respond to it with due appre- 


ctation. 
PAROUTAUD & WATSON 
37 and 39 Murray Street, New York 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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x 
Art Tours to Europe 


To see and to study the Art of Italy, Spain, France and 
Germany. Small parties for people of taste and culture. Also 
Summer Painting Classes in Spain and Italy for students- 
London Art Teachers Congress. Apply 


New York (Chase) School of Art 323° Broadway 


Miss Emilie C. Adams 


. Mematures .. 
Portraite and Figures on Porcelain and svery. 


Decorative Work in both Mineral Painting and Water Color 
Studios, 745 Third Ave., Lansingburgh, N. Y. 
and Director of the Troy, N. Y., School of Arts and _ Crafts. 


Anne Akers 


Room 46, 170-A Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Lessons in Watercolors and Porcelain Design. 


Mrs. O. M. Barton 
146 Charles Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Instruction in China Decoration, Conventional, Realisiic and 
Japanese effects. Mail orders promptly filled for White China 


and Artist Materials. Studies for rent. 
Samples of paint sent on request. 


Mrs. Anne L. B. Cheney 


Instruction in Design, Porcelain Decoration, Tooled and Cut 
Leather, Jewelry and Metals. Also a full line of Fry Colors for 
sale. Agent for Japanese prints. Designs for rent. 


Studio, 106 Broadway, Detroit, Mich. 


Mrs. K. E. Cherry 
Classes in China Painting and Water Colors 


Studies for Rent, realistic and conventional, 
Send for Catalogue. 


213 Fidelity Building., 


Elna 8S. Christianson 


Instruction in Design and China Decoration 


Designs for sale. Firing Carefully Done. 
Orders Prompily Executed, 


Class in Ceramic Design for out-of-town pupils taught by cor- 


respondence. 
445 W. 2tst St. New York 


Mrs. S. V. Culp 
Mrs. R. V. Bateman 


Classes in Water Color and China Painting 
AGENT REVELATION KILN. 
Lustres and Tools for Illuminated Leather. 
Studio, 2601 Virginia Street. - - - Berkeley, Cal. 


Gertrude Estabrooks’ 


Hand Books on methods and colors for painting in Water 
Colors. Flowers—Figures—Landscapes. Price $1.00 


LESSONS, AND STUDIES TO RENT 
1103 Auditorium Tower, Chicago, IIl. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Miss Mabel C. Dibble 


Studio 806 Marshall Field Building 
87 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Classes and Private Instruction in Conventional Design for 
Porcelain. Special attention to Order Work. Satsuma Ware 
for eos ing. and fine Japanese brushes for sale. Conventional 

Designs in Water Color for rent or sale. Catalogue. 


Miss Caroline Hofman 


Design and the Decoration of China 
(Recommended by Mr. Marshal T. Fry) 


Studio, 120 West 16th’ Street, 
House of Industry Building 


AERAMIC STUDIO 


Teachers’ Directory. 


California 


2601 Virginia S 

Mrs. V. 2601 Virginia St. 
LOS ANGELES 
Vance. Phillips, Blanchard Hall, 


tudio ‘ 
M. a Perley, Blanchard Hall, Studio 


SAN F PEANCISCO 
rs. G. E. Dorn, 647 McAllister St. 


Colorado. 


DENVER. 
Miss Ida C. Failing,. 1041 South 
Fifteenth Street. 
Miss Bertha M. Hendricks, 1445 
Champa St. 


District of Columbia. 


WASHINGTON. 
Mr. Putzki, 1110 F. St. N. W. 


Roo 
Sherratt Art Studio, 608 13th St., 


Georgia 


ATLANTA 
=. William Lycett, Studio 834 White- 
a 
Mrs. Carrie Watson Lycett Studio 
305 West Peachtree 
Miss Jeannette Williams, 375 Pied- 
mont Ave. 


CHICAGO. 
F. B. Aulich, 1104 Auditorium Tower 
D. M. Campana, Art School, Room 
112 Auditorium Bldg. 
iss Jeanne M. Stewart, 704 Mar- 
shall Field Building. 

Prof. Franz J. Schwarz, 840 Fine Arts 
Building, 203-207 Michigan Bvd. 
Blanche Van Court Schneider, 102 

Auditorium Building 
Ione Wheeler, 1027 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Mrs. Evelyn Beachy, 116 Auditorium 
Buildi 
Gertrude abrooks, 1103 Auditor- 


Tow 
Miss Mabel C. Dibble, Studio, 806 
Marshall Field Buildin ng. 
A. Herbert, 1107 Auditorium 
u 
Adele MeGiellan Siver, 1106 Auditor- 
ium Tower. 


lowa 


DAVENPORT 
Miss Edith Alma Ross, 312 E. Four- 
teenth St. 


DES MOINES 
Alice Seymour, 1607 Ninth Street. 


Raylene 


BALTIMORE 
Mrs. L. M. Swartwout, Ethel E. Swart- 
wout, 103 West Saratoga St. 


Massachusetts. 
BOSTON. 
Miss Ella A nama Hotel Oxford, 
N. Room 46, 170-A 
Tremont St 


Mrs. H. E. Hersam, 165 Tremont St. 
Miss E. E. Page, 286 Boyleston St. 


Michigan 


DETROIT 
Mariam L. Candler, 608 Fine Arts 
Building, 30 Adams Avenue W. 
Mrs. Anne L. B. Cheney, 106 Broad- 
way. 
GRAND RAPIDS 
Mrs. O. M. Barton, 146 Charles St. 


Missouri. 


ST. LOUIS. 
Mrs. K. E. Cherry, 213 Fidelity Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Mrs. Gertrude T. Todd, 210 Minor 
Building, corner 10th and McGee 
Streets. 


Minnesota. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Mrs. Henrietta 804 
Nicollet Ave. 


Charles A. Herbert 


Water Color Painting 
Specialty—Landscape and Heads. 


Studies for Rent 
° Send for catalogue. 
Studio, 1107 Auditorium Tower, Chicago, II], 


Miss E. Louise Jenkins 


——-CLASSES IN-—— 


China and Water Color Painting 


STUDIO: 1377 Forsythe Ave. CoLuMBus, 
Original Studies for Sale or Rent. 


Miss M. M. Mason 
Miss Elizabeth Mason 


Design and its Application to Porcelain. 
Designs with Color Schemes furnished. 
48 East 26th St., New York. 


T. McLennan 


297 Fifth Avenue, New York 
An entirely new set of Studies ready for rent 


T. McLennan-Hinman will teach in Chicago for a few weeks 
beginning Feb. 10th. An entirely new set of studies and pic- 
tures have been made, many landscapes and flower in trans- 
parent and opaque methods. A few of the studies are at present 
on exhibition at A. H. Abbott’s, and any information regarding 
the classes may be obtained there. 


Miss Ada L.. Murray 
Instruction in China Decoration 


Naturalistic and Conventional. 100 elegant pieces of Miss 
Harriette A. Clark’s latest naturalistic designs. Teachers allowed 
to copy, $2 per day. Firing carefully done. Studio 151 West 
140th street. New York. Telephone 1070 Audubon. 


Mrs. M. A. Neal 


Instruction in Decoration of Porcelain, and Water Color. 
Original Studies and Sketches for sale and rent. 


Studio: The Broadway, 1425 Broadway, New York City 


Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 


Classes in Water Color 


New York 


39 West 67th Street 


Laura Overly 
Studio, 27 W. 26th Street, New York 


Classes in Poreelain Decoration and Water Color. Tel 
ephone 981 Madison Square. 


Miss E. E. Page 


Class and private lessons in Porcelain Decoration, 
Design and Water Colors. 


Studio, 286 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Henrietta Barclay Paist 
Studio Arcade 
804 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Classes in Design and the Decoration of Porcelai 


Water Color Studies and Designs for sale and rent. 
Send for catalogue. 


When wetting to advertisers pleaseJmention this magazine. 
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Mrs. S. Evannah Price Teachers’ Directory. Blanche Wan Court Schneider 
INSTRUCTION IN 
Design, China, O1l and Water Color New York. Studio, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
Orders Promptly executed. Designs for sale. Firing carefully | BUFFALO. , 
done. Mrs. C. C, Filkins, 609 Main Street. 
DUNKIRK 
‘ia 23 W. 24th St., New York. us A Sarre. E. Williams, 19 E. 6th st. ‘Water Color Studies for Sale or Rent. 
— ki wiliss Emilie C. Adams, 745 3d Ave. | 
Paul Putz Mrs. John G. Ellis, 321 W. 30th St. Lessons in China, Water Colors and Leather Craft. ° 
- Classes in China and Water Colors. Harriette Strafer, 27 W. 
ool Oo r 
1110 F St. N.W., Washington, D.C. Broadway China Colors, Stains and Tools for Leather Work 
STUDIOS 4 Miss Ada L. Murray,151 W. 140th st. f | 
10 815 No. Howard St. Baltimore, Md. 
The Putzki Colors carefully selected and prepared, also Frances X. Marquard, 129 W. 125th 
Medium for sale. Price List mailed on application. Mason as" Room Send for New 1907 Catalogue. 
— Miss E. M 48 E, 26th St. 
Miss Edith Alma Ross Mrs. H. A. Ma ill, Miss Jessie L 
Firth Avenue Mrs. Gertrude T. Todd 
New Designs jor the China Decorator a6 We Miss A. Osgood 
Original Designs in Water Colors for rent and for sale. Mrs, S._ Ev annah Price, at 23 West | 210 Minor Butlding, corner 10th & McGee Sis. 
Designs sent on approval. Mrs. Sara Wood Safford, 126 East Kans t 
Send for Catalogue. Address Vance-Phillips 647 Madison 
= 312 E. Fourteenth St., - Davenport, Iowa Migg. Fanite M. Scammell, 43 West | Porcelain Decoration, Water Colors and Design 
Elna S. Christianson, 445 W. 2Iist St. 
Sara Wood Safford Warren, 32 West 24th | Vance-Phillips 
SYRACUSE ante: 
D ti f P ] . Miss Jessie Louise Clapp, 125 West Classes im Porcelain Painting 
orceLain Kennedy Street. Blanchard Hall Building, Los Angeles, California 
as Nebraska New York Classes, May and June, 1908 
H New York Studio: 126 E. 23d St. OMAHA 7 Chautauqua Summer School, July and August, 1908 
servative , Residence, “4 
M1 Alice Seymour South 10th Street, — VANCE-PHILLIPS CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
7 rs. ¥ Ohio. | 647 Madison Avenue Blanchard Hall Building 
ans- Instruction in China Decoration and Water Colors |.COLUMBUS. | 
sant Miss KE. Louise Jenkins, 1377 Forsythe | at Col for Chi dB 
Avenue, | ondensed Palette of Mineral Colors for China an elleek. 
ling Conventional an 4 Mrs. Lurah C. Davis, 1143 Oak St. Flesh Palette in Powder Colors prepared and tested. 
rent. Send for catalogue. _ Miss Mint M. Hood, 1092 E. Rich St.. | Colors promptly mailed to any address, A studio card 
. Pennsvivania. will secure to teachers a special quotation. 
— Studio, 1607 Ninth \ @ Des Moines. Iowa. BRADFORD y | In sending for price list mention Keramiec Studio. 
Miss Carrie I. Williams, 64 Kennedy | 
Adele McClellan Siver | 
PHILADELPHIA, Miss Dorothea Warren 
. B, Cobden, 13 S. 16th St. 
Mise Classes in China and Water Colors NORTE. 
Porcelain Decoration and Design 
Re: Studies for rent. Canada : 32 West 24th Street, New York City. 
MONTREAL. 
Sarah Annis Mundy, 6la Victoria St. - 
| Miss Jeanne M. Stewart Miss Carrie E. Williams 
or. Classes in China and Water Color Painting. — Dorothea Warren Keramic Colors jihi\influxed, 60 cts. 
Onginal Designs for China and Water Colors ‘ Lessons in China Decoration and Water Colors 
Cj FOR SALE AND RENT, Mineral Color Send for price list. All orders will receive prompt attention. 
ly Studio, 704 Marshall Field Building, Chicago, III. ! Studios 19 E. Sixth St., Dunkirk, N. Y. 
— Send for catalogue. Company 64 Kennedy St. Bradford Pa. 
Harriette R. Strafer Highest Grade Colon and Mate- AE W LUSTRES «co. 
rials for China Painting. A special- 
Sixtyseventh Street Studios ty made of the preparation of ROBIN'S EGG Bi 40¢ PEACOCK GREEN & 81.5 
27 West 67th street. Class in miniature painting and water | and Glazes. Price List LAVENDER... 75e PURPLE... 1.00 
ork color from the model, Mondays and Thursdays from 10 to 1. | sent on request. YELLOW ig LIGHT GREEN. 
West 24th St.,-New York and 81:50 BLUE GREEN MATT. 
Mrs. L. M. Swartwout SILVER BABY BLUE. 30¢ 
Ethel E. Swartwout ° 
Have you any out-of-print FREE OFFER FOR THIRTY DAYS: 
na 103 West Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. numbers of Keramic Studio With every order amounting to $2.50 we will send FREE a copy 
cr f ‘‘How I Use Lustres,” by Anna Armstrong Green (Regular 
Decoration of Porcelain, Realistic and Conventional. Lustre | 
hae Original designs in Water Color, Leather Craft, and | for sale or exchange? price $1.00.) Send money orders payable to 
ase ock Printing on Textiles, | Apply at this office, _ | GREEN & CO., 1022 Fine Arts Bidg., - CHICAGO 
White Chi Before buying White China call at 165 Al BR. C bd C Art School 
ei C Nd Tremont Street and see the choice line of opden ’s er amic r t cnoo 
I'rench, Austrian and Belleek, Mrs. H. ’ 
for Decorating Austr ee COBDEN’S SPECIAL CERAMIC COLORS 10 rowser 
china left before 9:80 Mrs. H. E. HERSAM COBDEN’S PURE ROMAN GOLD First Quatity onty 
deliver at 3:30 p. m. 165 Tremont St., BOSTON | Medium, — and all materials for pia 8 ‘i 
JAMES ' | Price List containing ‘‘ Hints on China Painting, ’ free on request. 
F, HALL, .» . CHINA PAINTER AND DECORATOR 
HALL: | Agent for Revelation Kilns. 
| LL S ROMAN | GOLD AND BRONZES > 13 S. 16th Street . . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
t. AL TRANSFERS. . Special Agent for Kheramic Studio Publications 


Enamel Color for overglaze in Powder and prepared in Tubes. Oils, Brushes, China, 
Medallions and Buttons in great variety. 


Fired ‘ OF 
Send for Cetalogues {J 6 N. J 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. | GEN D for prospectus and price-list of our oy Pet Ci: Gn ace 


When writing to advertisers please mention this mag3zine. 
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XII KERAMIC STUDIO 


31 Ritterstrass, Berlin. 
Ana lo-¥ rench Mrt Co, 
Imported, Standard, 40-50-60 & 85c Colors for 10 cents a bottle 


We ave selling Liquid Bright Gold, Liquid Matt Burnish Gold, Iridescent Rose Lustre, Pink Rose Lustre, Turquoise Blue Lustre, A fine 
flexible steel Pallette Knife, Books on Flower Painting, Fruit Painting, Lustre Painting, and the high priced STANDARD Ruby, American Beauty, 
Crimson Purple, Crab Apple Pink, Pink Rose, Deep Violet of Gold, Rose Pompadour, Rose Carmine, and over 200 other STANDARD colors and 


materials all for the uniform price of 
TEN CENTS 


Every item guaranteed to give satisfaction or money back, no ‘one in America has ever sold you colors with a guarantee like this, these colors 
and materials are the beginning of a new era of Chinn Painting in America,, ask your dealer for them, he can get them and if he will not get them 
they may he obtained of W. A. Maurer, Council Biuffs, Ia., Hirshberg Art Co., Baltimore, Md., A. H. Abbott & Co., Chicago. Erker Bros. Optical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., and by a large number of others whose names will be forwarded on request, and by 


Send to any of the above for large list and information sheet, 


ETERNAL WRITING INK | aq 
9 ) TAURINE MUCILAGE | Wy | 
_ SZ 
OFFICE PASTE | 

Are the Finest and Best wes BA FOR | 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives, | PI Zug rn tk SSS 
and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a revelation to you, | 2] al ii S e e - | 
they are so sweet, clean, and well putup. At Dealers Generally. m) Uf China Painting | 

Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Mfrs., 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y | | 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, LONDON | 


a new free working gold. Guaranteed to 
be chemically pure (1000 fine), no alloys 


| din its manufacture. Note prices: 


| prepaid to any address. 


| We are now offering a new line of 10c china 
colors, Erko” brand. Send for special 


| | introductory price list. 
| Erker Bros. Optical Co. 


| 608 Olive St. 904 N. Grand Ave. 
| St. Louis, Mo. 


Vase, No. 111-681, 13 in. C h : 1) { C h 
Ina Vecorators Unoose 
IN WHITE from oe stock of some five thousand wen . 
We fill orders complete on day received. Our prices, with spe- 


° F O R D E i} O R A ‘ | N ts ne discounts to teachers and academies, are the lowest. 


Fires perfectly. Exquisite shapes. Low priced. == 
Sold by the leading merchants throughout the U.S. Hasburg’s Gold for $7.20 per dozen. 


La Croix Colors, 33% discount from list, 
and all goods at prices in proportion. 


Ask especially for illustrated list of our New American Ware, 
warranted to fire. 


MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS Vases as low as 30c. Large Tankards, $1.00 
Let us surprise you with catalog and prices. 


26 to 34 Barclay St., New York | | The A. B. Closson, Jr. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Have you our white china catalogue? 


OUGA CELEBRATED FINE ART STUDIES meer 


Latest sampiote illustrated Catalogue 30c. New Flower, Fruit, Figure, Land- 


scape and Animal Studies—suitable for Oils, Water Colors, China, ete. Dis- 
counts given in Catalogue. M. G. PRICE, 357 W. 118th St., New York. Miss Emily F. Peacock 
Only one- and two-cent stamps accepted. Has resumed work in her studio, 


COLOR STUDIES AND DESIGNS 232 East 27th St., New York City 


: Classes Tuesday and Thursday mornings. 
Our 1907 Catalogue mailed free on request. Mr. C.F. Hamann Instructor at "Pratt Inatitute, Brooklyn, 
wi e a class in advanced work in jewelry, and carving in 
I y Ou have not a copy send TOD A shell horn, other at Miss Peacock’s 
Keramic Studio Pub. Co., Syracuse, N. Y studio, commencing Oct. 29, 1907. Terms on application. Enamels 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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HERAMIC STUDIO 


KERAMIC STUDIO 


A MAGAZINE PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
FOR THE 
DESIGNER ... POTTER ... DECORATOR ... FIRER 
AND CRAFTSMAN 


Editor—Mrs. ADELAIDE ALsSop-ROBINEAU. 
Epovarp RosBingeavu, GeorGce H. Ciarx. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Subscriptions. 
One year, . 
One year, to all ‘foreign countries Within the Postal Union, ° : 
Trial subscriptions, three ‘ ‘ j 
CLUB RATES. 
General Advertisements. 
Page 11x8 . . $45.00 Space 4x4 . $2.50 
One-half page 54x8 25.00 ~ 26" 4.00 
One-quarter page 54x4 | 15.00 5.50 
One-eighth page 23x4 9.00 3x4 10.50 


Ten per cent. discount on yearly contracts. 


Teachers’ Special Rates. 


‘ Directory, 85 cents per issue; $9 per year; payable in advance 


Card 1x3 and Directory $2,.50 per issue; $24 per year, payable quarterly in advance. 
Magazines sent free to all advertisers. 
All communications and remittances should be sent to 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Copyrighted, 1907, by the Keramic Studio Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. ¥, 
Entered at the Post Office at Syracuse, N. Y., as Second Clase 


atter, "August 2, 1899. 


| 


rm heres more and more popular—each succeeding day proves this 
fact. One concern sold thirty-thousand wood-burning outfits during the 
past holiday season. To induce new customers we make this Easter offer: 


‘One Burning Set Box stamped 5 | "7 5 


One Glove Box—stam ped 
One Handkerchief Box—stam ped 
P Prepaid 
| Our FRE CATALOGUE is mailed on request, Showing hundreds 
Sof new things, with instructions in the art (postage 6c.) 


GEORGE W. DAVIS & CO., of Rochester, N. Y., since 1888 


laf 


DESIGNING. 


Magill & Ivory 
Special sale of White China until 


May Ist. 
297 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Lessons and Firing 


BRUSHES 


DY: are made of the finest quality of selected hair 
by experienced workmen, and the name “F. W. 
Devoe & Co.”’ on the brushes you use is an in- 
surance of quality. Devoe Gold Lining Brushes 
can be had of all dealers if vou ask for them. 


The largest stock of china paiiting materials in the U. S. 


Distributing Agents for 
Hasburg’s Roman Gold. 
Write us about it. 


F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co. 


Fulton and William Sts., New York 
176 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
1214 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo, 


Just Published: A reprint of Fanny Rowell’s Book. 
“‘The Use of Lustres,’”’ 50c; to all who answer this ad, 
and mention the Keramic Studio we will mail a copy 
for 25c—to al! others 50c 


j 


L.REUSCHES CO, 


nie 


We are importers and manufacturers, and carry 


a large stock of all the world-renowned brands of 


CERAMIC COLORS; 


We desire ‘‘bulk’’ business,and 


do not sell colors in vials. Orders 
from bottlers of colors solicited. 


Visit our showrooms when in 
New York—a veritable bureau 
of information. Send for ency- 


clopaedic catalogue. 


Vesow 
One Soox from 


BW, J OX 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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II AERAMIC STUDIO 


M. T. WYNNE 


39 West 21st Street, - New York 
Between 5th and 6th Avenues 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Fine White China: Decorating 


And Materials for Same 
Wool Tapestry Canvas in All Widths 


Agent for Revelation China Kilns 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WYNNE’S ROMAN GOLD 


Catalogue on Application 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


0SG00D ART SCHOOL 


Open throughout the year. Pupils can enter at any time. Number of lessons 
optional. Summer term begins June lst. Special Rates. 


Osgood Handbook a China Painting 


Eighteenth thousand just out. It is the most successful work of the kind 
ever published. it teaches most; it sells best, being now in its 18th Edition. In 
flexible Cloth Covers, 200 pages, Illustrated.: AtZArt and {Book Stores, or sent 
anywhere by mail for 75 cents, post free; Stamps Not Accepted. 


SOME STRICTLY RELIABLE CHINA PAINTING SPECIALTIES | 
SECOND TO NONE 
Are you aware that 08G00D’S STANDARD PINK will stand repeated 
firings and is always reliable? Per vial 40 cents. 


08G00D’S JACQUE ROSE, per vial 75 cents. 


We carry a complete line of 


Royal Worcester Powder Colors, also Royal Meissen and La Croix 
Colors in Powder 


A 43-page Catalogue free on application. 


EUROPE 1908 


IDEAL SUMMER TRIP—Visiting Holland, Belgium, Germany, Rhine, 
Switzerland; France and England. Cost of this trip, all expenses, $305. 
July 10 to August 23. Other tours. Particulars on application. 


Miss A. H. Osgood, Principal Osgood Art School, 
46 West 21st Street, New York. 


HIGH GRADE 
MINERAL TRANSFERS 


For Decorating 
CHINA, PORCELAIN, GLASS and ENAMELED WARE 


Acknowledged by experts to be the finest grade of goods in this line. 
A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


PALM BROS. & CO. 


importers and Manufacturers 


148 Chambers St. - - 


Factories: Nuremburg, Bavaria 
Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free on Application 


New York 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 


Sherratt’s Roman Gold 


This gold is superior to all others in Quantity, Quality and Brilliancy. Fired properly 
and polished with Burnishing Sand, it§ brilliancy is unsurpassed. It can be burnished 
if desired. Per box $1; small box OO cts. Dealers’ and Teachers’ Rates on 


lication. 
— ‘Chestes Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, 9 to 12 a. m. and 1 to 4 p. m. 


White China for Decoration; Colors, Brushes and Oils 
Agent for Revelation China Hilns 


608 13th Street Northwest Washington, D. C. 


(FRAND FEU CERAMICS, is now listed at $5.00. 


KHeramic Studio Pub. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


F. WEBER & CO. 


1125 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oldest Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


China Painting 
and Artists’ 


Materials 
The IDEAL China Kiln 


The best in the market in regard to 
construction and appearance, etc. 


F. W. & Co’s China Decorators’ 
Banding Wheel, Adjustable 


on Iron Stand, with metal polished 
* disk 8% inches in diameter, turning on 
steel pivot. Price $12.00 


Send jfor illustrated catalogue Vol. 263 
Large Assortment of WHITE CHINA 
for Decorating can be had at our branch 
house, 709 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
who carry a complete line of the latest 
designs. 
Write to them for Catalogues Vol. 30 
nd 32. 


St. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IV AERAMIC STUDIO 


H. J.©CAULKINS M. C. PERRY 


THE REVELATION 
KILNS 


Especially Well Adapted for Glass Firing 


= 


4 


If you anticipate getting a new kiln do not 
fail to investigate the merits of the Revelation 


HEIR, essential feature is the tubular system of fire-brick, by which 
the filame goes to every part of the kiln, ensuring an even tempera- _ | 4 
ture throughout. By this system there is a very thin wall of fire- 
brick between the flame and oven. A non-conducting outside wall maintains 
the heat developed without allowing it to radiate into the room. 

The rounded surface of the tubes gives equal expansion and contraction, 
when subjected to high heats, so that the parts do not go out of shape or give 
way, which does occur in the case of flat tile or large pieces of brick. 

The most perfect device for a private studio or school work, as good 
chimney connection is all that is required for perfect operation, and the fuel, 
kerosene oil, is easily obtainable in all places. Its operation is so simple that 
a novice can meet with success from the start. 


4 


This is our new No. 3 Round Kiln. 


The removable tubes by the door constitute the individual advantage of 
this kiln, as they make a complete circle of flame about the oven. They may 
be used or not, at the will of the firer, but are especially desirable when an 2 


even, strong heat is necessary for certain classes of work. 
| : i Our School Kiln No. 2 is built on the same plan as the one shown above, . 
ih | and is meeting with general favor. As a small combination kiln, for general 
as . studio and craft work, it cannot be surpassed. The lightest heat for glass 
and china may be developed, and it is also so constructed that it will fire to 
the higher heat required for modeled clay pieces, or pottery, as well as soft 
glazes. It has proved an admirable kiln for school work, and manual train- 
ing departments. 


We also construct to order all sizes and shapes of kilns for all purposes 


requiring heat in manufacturing, for melting, enameling, fusing, testing, etc., 


both in the open flame and closed oven. 


The Rebelation Kilns have been thoroughly tested by years of 
experience, both in studio work and for large manufacturing pur- 
poses. If you are not familiar with their use we take pleasure in 
referring you to any of the leading’ ceramic artists you may know in 


No. 6, the most popular size for general studio work, this country, Canada and many foreign countries. Send for one of — 


And No. 7 for professional and factory firing. These kilns may 
be arranged with a series of shelves to accommodate flat glass. 


CAULKINS CO., Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


China Kilns, Enamel Furnaces, Dental and Other High Heat Furnaces. 
24 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


our catalogues. 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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AERAMIC 


STUDIO 


Overglaze Colors 
in Powder 


NEW Illustrated Cata- 


logue of materials. 


Classes by Miss Mason and Miss Elizabeth Mason 


M. M. MASON 


THE BEST QUALITY OF ALL MATERIALS 


For Porcelain 
Decoration 
NEW Illustrated Cata- 


logue of designs sent 
on request. 


48 East 26th St., New York City 


WHITE CHINA 


AND 
CHINA DECORATING MATERIALS 
Flower Pot 
ILLUSTRATED 
34’ High 327’ Wide CATALOGUE 
soc by mail FREE 


WRIGHT, TYNDALE @® VAN RODEN 
1212 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Established 1887 


FRANK DOBHLER 


IMPORTER 


White China for Decorating 
AND ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 

AGENT FOR REVELATION KILNS 
Manufacturer Doehler’s Roman Gold, 18 grains when mixed. 


New edition of catalogue now ready. 


The Artists’ OIL AND WATER COLORS DOEHLER’S BLOCK, - - #ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
Supply Co. EVERYTHING NEEDED BY ARTISTS : ‘One minute walk from N. Y. C. R. R, Station. 
236 Evanston Ave Photo Supplies Pyrography Outfits 


A NEW ADDRESS 


The demand for our superior Mineral Transfers has become 
so heavy, we have found it necessary to secure larger quarters, 
and can now offer even a larger and wider range of subjects 
than heretofore, at prices much less than usually paid for the 
same quality of design and workmanship. 


We also carry a superior line of cold decalcomanias and will 
be glad to submit low estimates on special propositions for 
advertising or decorating purposes. 


Ceramic Transfer Co. 


21 Washington Place New York 


¢ 
of 


¢ 


: 
MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS of 
HIGHEST GRADE 
COLORS AND MATERIALS ! 
. for China and Glass Painting. 
China Colors in vials and tubes. 


China Colors by the pound or ounce. 

ef Vials and Corks for dealers and teachers 

-$- bottling colors, 

x» First quality gold only. 

$ Vitro Water Paste for gold. 

. Finest French Camel hair Pencils. ; 
Pure Oils and Mediums. 


All other Materials for China and Glass painting. 
Pyrographic Outfits arid Platinum Points. 


+ 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue containing instructions 
how to mix and apply China Colors. 


45 Murray Street. NEW YORK. 


+ 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine 
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_11 East 22nd St., 


VI AERAMIC STUDIO 


FRY ART 


MANUFACTURERS OF. 


Fry’s Celebrated Vitrifiable Colors 


IN POWDER, AND 


ROMAN GOLD FOR CHINA. 


DEALERS IN 


LUSTRES, OILS, MEDIUMS, BRUSHES 


AND ALL MATERIAL USED IN 


CHINA DECORATION. 


AGENTS FOR 
HASBURG’S AND MARSCHING’S GOLD. 
THE REVELATION CHINA KILN. 


THE KERAMIC STUDIO. 
Send for Catalogue mentioning ‘‘ Keramic Studio.”’ 


MRS. FILKINS 


609 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York. 


Mr, Marshal T. Fry will gibe a course of eighteen lessons on Saturday 
mornings, at his NeW York studio, beginning November 16, 1907. Work 
will consist of design (leading to ceramics, etc.), landscape, composition, 
and painting in ieseeatencens and oil colors. For circulars address 

Marshal T. Fry, 58 West 96th street, New York 


IMPORTER 


White China 


10-in. 50c. 


11.in. 65e. and Materials. 


Largest StocK, Lowest Prices 


— ‘‘Novelties’”’ than carried by any other 
dealer Write for catalogue (Postage 4c) 


New China BALL-HEAD HATPINS, 30c complete 


New “Reduced List” now ready, of goods to be entirely closed out. 


Special Agent for Revelation Kilns 
Filkins’ Burnish Gold 


Once used, never abandoned. PUREST, therefore CHEAPEST 


\ NY user of ceramic gold knows the 


difficulties to be met; it’s much 
better to meet them beforehand and pro- 
tect yourself against mistakes. 

Hasburg’s Phoenix Gold is the escape 
from all gold-using troubles. If you use 
it as directed you get good results, every 
time. 

| Send for a full list of our 
ceramists’ supplies. If your 
dealer doesn’t supply you 


with Phoenix Gold, send di- 
rect to us. 


John W. Hasburg Co. 


Incorporated 
Expert Ceramists 
244 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Wholesale Distributors 
New York Chicago Kansas City 


Special Shapes 


Our new stocks include a great variety of 
new and distinctive designs in fine 


White China for Decorating 


affording an unexcelled opportunity for 
the selection of forms that are unhack- 
neyed and original. 


Write for our Catalogue No. 16 with 
supplement of latest importations. 


Burley & Company 
118-120 Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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